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OVALTIN et 


is the Worlds most popular Food Beverage 
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Ova ltine’ stands Si upreme 








For Health a For Value 


The Highest possible 
Quality 


HE manufacturers of ‘Ovaltine’ have a 

world-wide reputation as specialists 1 in the 
science of nutrition, and ‘Ovaltine’ is the 
creation of the finest technical skill added to 
years of research and investigation. 


‘Ovaltine’ is prepared by exclusive scientific 
processes from the best of Nature’s pro- 
tective and restorative foods. Owing to its 
unique composition ‘Ovaltine’ contains an un- 
equalled abundance of the protective vitamins 
and other important nutritive elements. 


The huge demand for ‘ Ovaltine’ has brought 
into being a ‘quality’ organisation without 
equal in the world. The ‘ Ovaltine’ Factory 
in a Country Garden, the ‘Ovaltine’ Dairy 
and Egg Farms—each an outstanding example 
of scientific and hygienic efficiency—were estab- 
lished in the interests of ‘Ovaltine’ quality. 
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Prices in Great Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3. 





The * Ovaltine’ Dairy and Egg 
Farms are the most up-to-date 
in existence. 
crats of Jersey Cows and of the 
Poultry World produce the finest 
milk and eggs for your ‘ Ovaltine.’ 
‘Ovaltine’ Jersey Herd 
has gained 440 awards at the 
leading Shows since 1933. 
Entries from the ‘ Ovaltine’ Egg 
Farm have been similarly suc- 
cessful at the principal Poultry 


The 


extending over sf acres & with 
tion for 100,000 birds 


The Lowest possible 
Price 


VALTINE’ is made up to a quality— 

not down to a price. Yet, by reason 
of its unrivalled popularity, it is sold at prices 
which make it the most economical food beverage 
youcan buy. The 1/1d. tin makes as many as 16 
cupfuls of delicious health-giving nourishment. 
The larger sizes are even more economical. 


For all these reasons, make ‘Ovaltine’ the 
regular daily beverage in your home. It will 
build up a wall of resistance round the health 
of every member of your family. But be sure 
it is ‘Ovaltine’ and not an imitation made to 
look the same. There are important differences. 


‘Ovaltine’ does not contain Household Sugar. 
Furthermore, it does not contain Starch. Nor 
does it contain Chocolate or a large percentage of 
Cocoa. Remember that there is definitely nothing 
‘just as good’ as ‘Ovaltine.’ Reject substitutes. 
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To drink Ovaltine ‘always- is to be always well 


Dhe Ovaltine* Dairy Farm 
with ils renowned herd of 
Pedigree Jersey Cows 
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“ALL gloomy and morose 
individuals should be barred 
from the wedding ceremony,” 
declares a psychologist. Not 
quite all, though—we mustn’t 
forget the bridegroom. 


x kk 


‘What county is there to 
touch Devon?” asks an en- 
thusiast. There’s Somerset, 
for one. 
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One of our large millinery 
establishments now has a 
lounge for the use of its customers. The idea is to provide 
them with a place where they can rest for a few minutes 
while the fashion changes. 
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A comedian at a cinema had to run from the stage when 
the audience started throwing things. Next time, no doubt, 
he will give his act from the 
organist’s disappearing seat. 
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Radio reception is said to 
be even better under than 
above ground. Alas, there is 
no escape! 
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A physician is of the 
opinion that stout men ought 
\) to take note of the thin men 
ra that they see about them, 
; and thus learn what slim- 
Harpy had better look to his 








ming would do for them. 
LAUREL. 
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There is a circus clown who rides a mule back to front 
while blindfolded, and juggles with four ping-pong balls. 
Sir WALTER GILBEY is, we understand, not in favour of 
his appearing in Rotten Row. 


ek ® 


A linguist has impressed us with the fact that there are 
several different ways of pronouncing 
Bzrlski. Nevertheless we shall per- 
sist in pronouncing it Bzrlski. 
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Inmates in a Canadian prison have 
been complaining that the warders 
keep them awake at night by walk- 
ing about. Otherwise it seems the 





An old-timer is a fellow 
who can remember when the 
German people were thought 
to be incurably phlegmatic. 
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A group of Bloomsbury 
artists are now painting pic- 
tures by the light of candles. 
In ordertogetareal Bohemian 
spirit into their work they use 
special double-ended ones. 
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Somebody has invented an 
electrical device that causes a bell to ring when the 
temperature of a room falls below a certain level. That is 
what makes it so unsuitable for bridge parties. 
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The improved straps and warmed hand-rails on experi- 
mental Tube trains are so much appreciated that unselfish 
passengers are now insisting 
that they prefer to sit. 
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It is stated that the sound 
of running water is an aid 
to slumber. This com- ; 
pletely solves the problem of 
what to do till the plumber 
arrives. 


x kw * 


A Japanese in America 
named ATISHU captured 
three armed gangsters single- 
handed. He was apparently determined to show that 
he was not a man to be sneezed at. 


x k * 

A Stores manager reports that everybody seems to be 
buying alarm-clocks. Which looks as if people are really 
going to try to do their Christmas shopping early. 

ee 

Japan’s recognition of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia 
is described in official circles as a 
“quid pro Manchukuo.” 

x kk 


A new type of fuel for domestic 
boilers consists of egg-shaped 





attendance is all that can be desired. 
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90 pieces of coke compressed to a great 

? degree of hardness. There is con- 

7° siderable uneasiness amongst carol- 
— singers. 
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To Chloe, an “Air Stewardess ” 





My Chloe rides the heavens in a roaring silver hull, 

She serves up morning coffee over Basle and Istanbul ; 

“Conditioned” air shampoos her hair and titillates the 
scalps 

Of bald so-called financiers who curse the tiresome Alps. 


My Chloe sails the cosmos (for a not ignoble wage) 

And strives to foster friendliness within a fuselage; 

But millionaires are fraught with cares and diplomats 
are bores 

And Chloe often longs to see her own familiar shores. 


The lawyers loll abstractedly, their cruel mouths agape, 
The brokers fret like little boys—they have no ticker tape, 
The mannequins with cold set grins are feeling somewhat 


queasy, 
But Chloe (feeling sick herself) must yet look gay and easy. 
* * # * # * # 


Oh, Chloe, I am waiting at our rendezvous at Kew! 

(We said, I think, a quarter-past, and now it’s twenty to.) 
Because of rains in Danube plains or fog along the Rhone, 
Because Le Bourget’s mails are late I face six hours alone. 


“Come down, O maid!’’ the poet cried; I echo his despair. 
What pleasure lives in rocketing about the middle air? 
Come down, come down to London Town; don’t waste 


your sympathy 
On plump sky-riding plutocrats, but come and comfort me! 





Diet 

It’s all so simple. 

Quite different from the old complicated days, when you 
might—as like as not—go down into the kitchen and make 
some terrific decision involving the practically simultaneous 
appearance on the luncheon-table of roast mutton, red- 
currant jelly, baked potatoes, Brussels sprouts, suet- 
pudding and golden syrup. 

When you go into the kitchen nowadays, what happens ? 

(The cook says she doesn’t care about the place and will 
it be convenient if she leaves in about an hour? 

Not at all. Anyway, it was what is called a rhetorical 
question, meaning that it is we who answer it, not you at 
all.) 

Start again. 

When you go—(what we said before)—what happens ? 

You just say to the cook, quite quietly, simply and 
straightforwardly : 

“Cook,” you say, “I very much doubt whether you really 
understand what is meant by the use of food in incom- 
patible combinations. Starches and proteins, cook, are 
definitely liable to cause acid formation when taken in 
conjunction. For some reason that I am quite unable to 
fathom you have evidently not really grasped this, in 
spite of all I told you on Monday morning last about the 
proper ratio of the food intake. Surely, surely, cook, you 
remember that it should be eighty-five per cent. alkaline- 
forming foods to twenty per cent. acid-forming? After all, 
what could be simpler than that ? 

This, as a matter of fact, is another rhetorical question, 
so cook doesn’t say anything much in reply. Perhaps just 
“Law ’m!” or something like that. 

So you go on. 

“To-day, as you know, we have just had an alkaline- 
forming breakfast, so it seems hardly necessary to remind 


you that we shall want a starch-luncheon, and of course— 
it practically goes without saying—a protein meal for 
dinner.” 

Cook at this bows her head—either in obedient assent, 
or it may be to conceal the expression on her face. 

“Now, cook, we must of course remember that I am 
definitely a sedentary person. The General, on the other 
hand, is an active person, especially when it comes to climb- 
ing on chairs that won’t bear his weight simply because he 
thinks he’s the only person who can regulate the kitchen 
clock—but never mind that now.” 

Cook, as likely as not, may break in here to remark 
that that clock hasn’t ever told the time properly since, 
and what about getting in a man to see about the chair-leg ? 

There is only one answer to this. 

“The children, whatever happens, must have plenty of 
carbohydrates. So don’t forget, cook, on any account, to 
see that carbohydrates form the basis of the nursery meals. 
Nurse, of course, will have to alternate between starches 
and proteins—but that’s easily arranged.” 

If cook has anything to say at this stage about Nurse 
and her requirements, it will be only the kind of thing to 
which you have so often had to turn a deaf ear‘in the past, 
and your best course will be to pass straight on, by an 
easy and natural transition, to the subject of tissue- 
builders—as you sometimes, for fun, call the proteins. 

“So you must just ask the gardener to send in all the 
nuts we have in the garden—except of course peanuts and 
chestnuts—and plenty of Irish moss, okra, mustard-greens, 
scallions, collard and so on. You know the kind of thing 
I mean. And if the greengrocer calls, see if he’s got any 
kumquats, pomegranates, limes and mangoes in his cart. 
They ’ll do for to-morrow’s acid-forming breakfast. You'll 
remember, cook, not to peel the fruit—unless it’s the citrus 
variety.” 

Probably cook will remember. Anyway, take it for granted 
that she will and go ahead, touching lightly on the inad- 
visability of having anything whatever to do with any 
seasoning excepting the dear old homely paprika, and 
making mention of the obvious advantages of a free use of 
unsweetened pineapple-juice. 

It ought to be utterly unnecessary to remind cook that 
raw unpasteurised milk, buttermilk, clabbered, or sour 
milk, and unsweetened fruit-juices are always a welcome 
addition to the well-appointed dinner-table. 

It will help her, a lot—if she still needs help and isn’t 
past it—to add that there’s nothing like water as a solvent 
for foods, and that that familiar household word, vitamin, 
derives from the Latin vita. 

Of course all this takes time—but then it will also take 
time for cook to remember how many of the household are 
active and how many are sedentary, and for what meals 
— of you will require starch, protein, or alkaline-forming 
oods. 

If she shows the least sign of discouragement you can 
always say— 

“Well, cook, I know it means a good deal of work for 
you, but, after all, think what a credit it’ll be to your 
cooking when the General has taken off another stone 
and I can honestly say that I’m losing three pounds a week 
instead of only two!” E. M. D. 








“ WatTFoRD TRAIN AT Frivton.”—News Headline. 
What a way to run a railway! 





“Man (well educated) required to represent high-class manu- 
facturers for Christmas business; must be smart and, above all, 
courteously aggressive.” —Advt. 


We know the type. 
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“Wy ARE YOU SO LATE?” 











“MoTHER GAVE ME A NEW PAIR OF BOOTS AND FORGOT TO CUT THE STRING.” 





Christmas Present-iment 


At this time of the year as a rule I am clear 
As to what I will give my relations; 

Some cigars or a pen will suffice for the men 
And for girls there are lots of donations. 

But there still remains one, and I’m ‘pretty well done 
From attempting to think what to give her; 

I’m awake all the night and it’s leaving a quite 
Unmistakable mark on my liver. 


What shall I give Mrs. Jefferson-Faweett, 
Who lives in a tent on a common in Dorset ? 
She’s slightly subnormal and very informal 
And goes about dressed in a sack; 
But, tho’ she’s so funny she’s rolling in money 
While I’ve a regrettable lack. 
Say, something attractive for blowing her nose, 
A hot-water-bottle for warming her toes, 
A nice little handbag or purse ? 
But any of these, I’m afraid, is taboo, 
For what can be done for a relative who 
Behaves on the whole like a beast in the Zoo? 
Oh, Mrs. J.-F. is a curse! 


I am wasting away and my hair’s turning grey 
And it seems. that I’m losing my reason, 

Which. cannot be right when it comes at the height 
Of the festal (to call it so) season. 

To my friends I am rude, I am clean off my food, 
And all pleasure is rapidly fleeting, 

For this wretched refrain keeps recurring again 
And I find myself sadly repeating— 


What shall I give Mrs. Jefferson-Faweett, 
Who lives in a tent on a common in Dorset ? 
A book or umbrella would only repel her, 
Silk stockings would make her see red; 
If I gave her a blotter she’d call me a rotter 
And me over the head. 
Won’t y bring all my doubts to an end 
By suggesting a suitable object to send 
To this woman with singular ways? 
If he does, I shall hail it with rapturous bliss; 
If not, it will probably finish like this: 
That I’ll throw up the sponge and just give her a miss 
And be poor for the rest of my days. 
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The View 


PERSONALLY I have a soul above 
refrigerators and geysers and built-in 
cupboards, and however much Isabel 
had raved about the super-excellence 
of all these things in our new flat I 
should not have been moved to move 
had it not been for the glorious view 
from the front-windows. But when I 
stood in the room that was designed 
by Isabel to be my study and con- 
templated the wide expanse of forest 
across the main road I could not resist 
it. There was only one eyesore, a one- 
storey building immediately opposite. 
built of green-painted corrugated iron 
with a red-painted corrugated iron 
roof. 

‘What is it?” I asked Isabel. 


“The man told me that it started ° 


life as a Methodist chapel,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘and then, when the congre- 
gation grew and they moved to better 
quarters, it became a petrol-station, 
but the man went smash and now the 
builders use it for their tools and 
things.” 

“Find out if it is likely to be pulled 
down,” I said.. “If it is, then we’ll 
take the flat, because the view is just 
what I want to inspire me for my work. 
But if that monstrous building is going 
to be there permanently we’ll go on 
living where we are.” 

So Isabel went and had a word with 
the builders of the flats, and they 
assured her that the building would be 
taken down very shortly. After we 
had been in residence a month it was 
still there, so I wrote a sarcastic letter 
to the builders and said that our ideas 
of the meaning of the word “‘shortly’”’ 
evidently failed to coincide. “I had 
expected to gain inspiration for my 
poems from the view,” I said, “but 
the daily sight of that building has 
made me write verse so blank as to be 
practically non-existent.” 

We awaited their reply with interest, 
and when it came we were neither of 
us surprised to find that it had little 
enough to do with the subject. The 
builder merely regretted to hear that 
our chimney was smoking and promised 
to send a man round in the course of 
a few days. 

I replied wittily that so far our 
chimney had been behaving excellently 
but that he need not bother to tell the 
man not to come round, as by the time 
he arrived no doubt the passage of 
years would have enabled the chimney 
to develop some complaint that needed 
attention, but meanwhile would he tell 
me:when they were going to take down 
the Methodist chapel across the road 


“My NAME IS BLENKINSOP. 
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May I RESCUE you?” 








so that I could get inspiration for my 
poems ? 

Next morning a very apologetic 
man in a bowler-hat appeared at our 
door. 

“T’m extremely sorry about that 
absurd mistake,” he said, ‘‘but we are 
terribly rushed just at the moment, 
and the clerk mixed you up with 
No. 24. His name being Wiggins and 
your name being Higgins to some 
extent excuses him. But I know how 
irritating these little things can be, so 
I’ve come round to mend the window 
myself.” 

He seemed so eager to oblige that 
I really hadn’t the heart to tell him 
that my name was neither Higgins nor 


Wiggins, nor even Stiggins, and as 
there were no broken windows Isabel 
obligingly cracked one for him. While 
he was mending it I took the oppor- 
tunity to ask him about the red-and- 
green building. 

“Your people told us that it was 
definitely coming down shortly,” I 
said. “When will they be starting on 
it?” 

“T can’t tell you exactly,” he said, 
“but the new flats are due to be up by 
May. They are going to be higher 
than these, as I explained to your wife 
when she first asked me about that tin 
building, and there was some slight 
delay in getting the Council’s per- 
mission.” 
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The Birth of a Notion 


At such a time as this, when those who are already 
helping one side threaten to help one side if those who 
are already helping the other carry out their threat to help 
the other—I mention no names (it isn’t necessary)—at 
such @ time, I say, as this, the question of how I find my 
ideas seems trivial enough to discuss without harming the 
international situation. Let us set our jaws—yours, mine 
and the gatepost’s (which has needed setting for as long 
as I can remember)—and discuss it. 

All writers are asked how they get their ideas, and the 
people who ask invariably seem to expect an answer in a 
word or two: a handy, quotable, easily-memorised formula 
by the application of which any blank mind may instantly 
be stippled with notions. Now I don’t know how Mr. SHaw 
answers the question, or Professor ErnsTErN, or the Man 
With a Load of Colons who writes the photograph-captions 
in one of the shiny weeklies; perhaps they can reply in a 
sentence by saying that they get their ideas out of bulb- 
catalogues or off tombstones; but me, I need space. I 
need air. I need room to gesticulate. The process by which 
I arrive, exhausted, at my ideas is of an intricacy com- 
parable to that of the automatic telephone system. 

I doubt even whether it can be explained without 
diagrams. But let us experiment by tracing the evolution 
of a typical one of my ideas. 

I will begin, as I so often do, with an utterly blank 
mind, attained by some inexplicable luck. I am moving 
about gingerly, being careful not to knock against things 
for fear of sending a ripple across it, when my restless eye 
has to go and catch sight of a phrase in an open magazine— 
the two words “formidable pomp.” Instantly my mind 
ceases to be a blank and becomes a recor rges ten 4 across 
which the words “‘formidable pomp” march and counter- 
march, twitter and boom. Presently, as a result of a process 
all too familiar to those whose minds are of a fundamentally 
frivolous cast, the words begin to disintegrate and then stick 
together again all wrong. Among the phenomena with 
which I now have to deal are POMPIDABLE FORM, MIDABLE 
FORMPOP, POPMID FORMABLE and POMMIDABLE FORP. 


All this is mere spade-work (and if you care to call the 
spade anything, go ahead). The words now return to their 
original shape for a fleeting second, only to suffer another 
indignity—stretching. The first vowel lengthens, the word 
becomes something like FOURMIDABLE pronounced - in 
French. And once French polish has been applied to one 
word it would be sheer favouritism not to French-polish 
the other, which soon takes on the sound first of POMPE 
and then of POMPIER. 

This is the crisis. This is the turning-point. Doctor, 
return your thermometer to its scabbard. As we step 
down from this peak of unreason and perform the obvious 
duty of translating, what do we get? Fourmi means ant. 
Pompier means fireman. Instantly then we have our idea 
in portable form: the title of something— 


THE ANT AND THE FIREMAN. 


The title of what? I don’t know yet. That has to be 
decided. 

Assume for the purpose of this demonstration that it 
is the title of story of some kind. It sounds to me like the 
title of a fable. 

What fable? Well, it must be a fable in which a fireman 
meets an ant or an ant meets a fireman; and when a fireman 
meets an ant under fabulous conditions he has pretty 
certainly been told to go to the ant. This makes him a 
sluggard. The fireman who was a sluggard—it begins to 
look easy. Gather round. Now this fireman was such a 
sluggard that when an alarm came in the middle of the 
night he would never exert himself to leap out of bed and 
slide down the brass pole... . No, we can’t have this. 
If he was so much of a sluggard, why did he take the trouble 
to go and meet the ant? Few firemen too lazy to get out of 
bed for a fire would be brisk enough to tramp the highways 
and the byways seeking an ant, no matter how firm its 
moral character and be its intellectual attainments what 
they may. I mean what they might. 

It’s a deadlock, isn’t it? Doesn’t it seem a deadlock to 
you? 














“ PRENDERGAST-BLENKINSOP, DON’T PLAY ABOUT—KINDLY REMEMBER THAT THIS IS A GAME!” 
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Ah, but we are reckoning without 
the unconscious mind. Ever since the 
unconscious mind staggered away after 
introducing us to the Fireman and 
the Ant we have been trusting to the 
uninspired workings of reason. But the 
unconscious mind has been playing by 
itself with that title, THz ANT AND 
THE FIREMAN, and what has it be- 
come? Nothing less than THE AUNT 
AND THE FIREMAN, or 


THe Frreman’s AUNT. 


In this there are endless possibilities. 
It might be a murder story: The 
Mystery of the Fireman’s Aunt. It 
might be a music-hall sketch: T'he 
Fireman’s Aunt ; or, Fun in a Water- 
works. It might be the title of a song 
sung by a stout ruddy man in the 
year 1863, beginning— 


“ Now all you young fiyer- men 
Come a-’earken ter me . . 


However, I like to avoid the year 
1863, in which, within eight days, the 
Albert Memorial was inaugurated at 
South Kensington, the phonograph was 
patented, and the Marquis of Hastrnes 
was fined five pounds for cock-fighting. 

I have wavered far enough along the 
road of explanation for you to see why, 
when I am asked how I get my ideas, 
I usually avoid replying. If there is 
anything further you wish to know, 
ask the gatepost. : 








Chanticleer 


“You find it hard to wake, you say, 
When morn leads back the light ? 

A sound alarum-clock,” said they, 
“Will soon relieve your plight. 

You set the regulator—so, 

For when you want the thing to go, 

And then it makes a noise, you know,” 
They said—and they were right. 


Acute enough to mortal ear 
The tick’s unwearying din; 

Methought some stout asthmatic peer 
Was wheezing there within 

The while his thralls (some thousand 

strong) 

Beat ae and fiercely on his gong 

Or smote with adamantine thong 
Upon his rubbish-bin. 


But, oh! when the appointed hour, 
The trysted, would arrive, 

What volume then, what vocal power 
My senses would revive! 

To hear a minstrelsy so dread 

Let loose beside his prostrate head 

Van Winkle’s self had leapt from bed 
At 7.45. 
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“You MAY COME IN, GOVER. 
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Srmr Henry nas, I THINK, CAST HIS LAST DART.” 








Alas! the ore of richest worth 

Must own the conquering rust; 
The bards that charmed a ravished 

earth, 

Their mouths are stopped with dust; 
The brazen tongue that wont to thrill 
A helpless audience to its will 
Must now remain for ever still— 

The bell has gone and bust. 


Yet he that lets old friendship cease 
Is never found to thrive; 

That clock shall grace my mantelpiece 
While I am man alive; 

Though mute the sound that once 

would make 

The world’s deep fundaments to quake, 

The tick will see I’m still awake 
At 7.45. 


Our Cynical Contemporaries 
“20-YEAR FRIENDSHIP ENDS AT 
NASHVILLE ALTAR.” 
American Paper. 





Useful Phrase for Politicians 


“This incident was the climax to the un- 
born fruit of their protest.” 
Report of Police Court Case. 





“It tells you what to have on Sunday. 
How to cook it. How to re-serve it attract- 
ively on Monday. And so on right through 
the week.” —Notice of Cookery Book. 


We know this method. 





““PLANNING LEGAL TRAPS FOR RaBBITS.” 
News Heading. 


Would not something speedier be 
more merciful ? 
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At the Pictures 





“De Lawp ” 

TuE old boast of the talkies, that 
they give us life, has had a rude shock. 
If they did, the Censor surely would 
stop them from presenting The Green 
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TICKING OFF THE “TWO’S” 
Noah . . . Eppr ANDERSON 


Pastures, just as he has stopped the 
flesh-and-blood actors; but as the 
screen version of the play has been 
passed and the stage version not, we 
may assume that the talkies do not 
really much matter. De Lawd in per- 
son, and de Lawd photographed, even 
though they speak the same words, are 
at one remove, quite different. So be it. 

Whether the licence extended to 
The Green Pastures means that the 
cinema is to have its way with the 
Bible, only time can show; but there 
is no doubt that the Good Book would 
be a fruitful source. Probably, how- 
ever, such naive treatment as Mr. Marc 
CONNELLY offers is all that would be 
allowed, his whole film story being the 
translation into deeds of the Scripture 
lesson which an old darkie is giving to 
his flock, and the whole motive being 
the mercy and patience of de Lawd 
and the frowardness of his people. We 
see the incidents exactly as the negroes 
imagine them, de Lawd being a lonely 
figure with a beard (but not a long one) 
and a soft black hat and frock-coat, 
like a typical preacher. At first he 
presides at a Heavenly fish-fry and 
“passes” one or two miracles to prove 


his mastery, and later he plays his part 
as an arranger and onlooker in the 
drama that begins with the Creation 
and continues with human wickedness 
following the Fall. The Garden of 
Eden is, however, scamped, Eve arriv- 
ing fully dressed and there being a 
total omission of the Serpent and 
forbidden fruit ; but the episode of the 
Ark could hardly be more attractively 
treated. 

Take it all round, I fear that The 
Green Pastures cannot be called a 
success; but it mildly amuses. After, 
however, we have enjoyed the first 
shock of seeing Biblical personages in 
modern clothes, there is not much left; 
and certain charming touches in the 
book are missing, such as that when 
de Lawd, leaving (with enough cigars) 
for a week-end holiday, pauses at the 
door to caution Gabriel, who will be 
in charge, not to neglect a sparrow 
that has just fallen to the ground. 

Whether or not the acting is good, it 
is difficult to say; for nothing could be 
proved. The whole thing is a fantasy. 
But I found de Lawd himself a genial 
smiling figure, gently entertaining, 
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A pE LAWD’S WING COMMANDER 


and I was always glad when he 
drifted in. And his personal attendant 
—almost a valet—the negro in white 
wings who played a not wholly ad- 
miring Gabriel, was a pleasant fellow 
too; but of Moses and his death I got 
very tired, and I could not understand 
the finish, when what I suppose was 
meant to be Christianity was intro- 
duced with big guns. Orwas that satire? 


The only normal film that I have 


seen is Wives Never Know, in which 
two excellent actors, CHARLIE Ruc- 
GLES and ADOLPHE MENJOU, struggle 
manfully against impossibilities. Rue- 
GLEs almost achieves the credible, but 
Mensov has to admit defeat. Such 
imbroglios will, I suppose, continue to 
be invented for the screen, but they 
were better when done frankly as 
French farces, with a dozen doors to 
the room, such as the Follies used to 





JD. 


AN 
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ARCHDUKE IN DISTRESS 


. . CHARLES BoYER 


burlesque. The screen photographer, 
active as he is, cannot be quite quick 
enough for that. In despair for a 
climax, Rue@G@Les and MEngov fall, as 
they could not do on the stage, into a 
pond, and are soaking as “The End” 
mercifully arrives. 

With RvectEs’ efforts I should 
unite also in praise those of Mary 
BoLanpd as his equally unbelievable 
wife. 


There is just time for Meyerling to 
be seen at the Curzon, for it has 
another week or so. I did not go until 
late in its run; but now that I have 
been, I want others to see also this 
beautiful and moving picture, in which 
the story of Prince Rvupotr, the 
romantic tragic son of the Emperor 
FRANCIS JOSEPH, is re-enacted. What 
precisely happened on that fatal night 
in the Austrian shooting-lodge, no one 
knows, but everybody seeing CHARLES 
Boyer’s remarkable performance will 
agree that the Prince and he must have 
thought very much alike. I single out 
CHARLES Boyer because he has be- 
come the centre of this historic drama; 
but there is no flaw in the whole 
company. E. V. L. 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 

ar, 
ek EXTRAORDINARY PROPENSITY OF FARMERS TO GRUMBLE 

a 
a Looks like the hot-squat’s just about ize.” 

7 oks like the hot-squat’s just about your size. 
3 A Ballade Upon the Modern Trend in “ Aw, can it, Mike!” poet, “T call eee bluff.” 
American Literature But hell! I was convicted next Assize. 
Id Well, I can take it, folks; I’m kinda tough. 
RY Ir wasn’t nuthin’. We was shootin’ craps, L’Envoi 
dle Just me an’ some of Spike O’Donnell’s guys, . : 
When in come three gorillas. We’re no saps. Jeeze, Baron, that 8 the dope the public buys. 
They flash their rods. We reaches for the skies. Maybe it ain’t no literary stuff; : 

to One says to me, “We wanna put you wise.” Maybe it’s work CHARLES MorGan would despise— 
as I guess you’ve shot your mouth off quite enough. Well, I can take it, folks; I’m kinda tough. 
til “One day you’re gonna get a big surprise.” 
ve : «Tm be 
oe Well, I can take it, folks; I’m kinda tough. Friendly Relations 
. a “Her son and Mr. got on very well together except when 
ich The hell with it! I get my share of raps, they had quarrelled.”—Report of Police-Court Case. . 
he And I’m no squealer. ‘Boys, I realise,” 
ror I says, “this racket’s mighty near collapse; “As the horses raced past the judge’s box Dusk was riderless. 
at But I’m no sort of quitter, durn your eyes! 4 It was learned that D. Smith’s mount received a bump from one 
ht With that I plugs one hoodlum in the thighs of the other competitors early in the race which caused him to 
ne And treats the other birds gosh-awful rough. Reger — ble th a \ 
4 One cashes in his checks, the punk, and dies. t was almost inevitable that Dusk would fall. 
v1 * . F2 . 
we Well, I can take it, folks; I’m kinda tough. “That is, in fact, what all nations have been doing hitherto, 

t . . ’ because they have recognized the Government of Spain, but have 
yu Just as I’d straightened out their ugly maps pursued a policy of non-intervention. So far as breeches are con- 
be- And got to thinkin’ out my alibis, cerned I wish to state categorically that I think there are other 
18; A harness-bull dove in. ‘See here,” he snaps, Governments more to blame than those of Germany or Italy.” 
ole “You’d better start in sayin’ your good-byes. But what about shirts? way 
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The Home-Coming 


“It was on a night like this, forty- 
seven years ago——” began the old, 
old man. 

“A night like what?”’ I asked. 

“Like this.” 

“T don’t see anything peculiar about 
to-night.” 

The old man drew his capacious 
cloak more closely about his big bony 
frame and made signs to the landlord 
of the “ Anchor and Dolphin” to bring 
him another large whisky. 

“Can’t you hear the roar of the sea 
and the wind howling and the rain 
lashing against the window-panes?”’ 
he asked. 

“No,” I said, “I can’t. It’s a lovely 
night.” 

“Well, well,” he said pet- 
tishly, “I’m an old man 
now, and I don’t get out as 
much as I used to. But it’s 
forty-seven years ago almost 
to a day that the inn-door 
there behind you burst open 
with a crash and a great 
giant of a man in oilskins 
came striding into the room, 
with his eyes flashing and 
the rain streaming off his 
big black beard. 

“ “A bottle of whisky and 
be quick about it,’ he roared, 
and with a foul oath he 
threw himself into this very 
chair I’m sitting in now. 

“There was George Emney 
and old Fred Cooling and 
Peter Armstrong and one or 
two more in the bar-parlour 
at the time, but never a word 
out of any of them, and as for the 
landlord—that was the father of Joe 
here—he stared at the stranger with 
his mouth hanging open and his face 
as white as a sheet. He’d known him 
as a boy, do you see, and he recognised 
him the moment he set eyes on him.” 

I rose to my feet. 

“Belay!” I said firmly. “Stand off, 
ancient man. Go about. I will tell you 
who this bearded stranger was. He 
was that same young gentleman from 
the Manor House—him that was such 
a kind good-hearted lad, though a trifle 
wild at times, and popular with every 
man and woman in the village. Ah! 
there were many that grieved for him 
when he cut his hawsers and off to 
Australia the very day after his 
seventeenth birthday. Some silly 
scrape or other was the cause of it, 
though those that should know best 
said it was more another’s fault than 
his own, for there was never any real 
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harm in the lad. Well, the years 
passed—didn’t they?—and nothing 
was heard of the boy, though there 
were-rumours that the devil had got 
into him after he left home, and many 
were the strange tales that came back 
of the money he’d won and lost and 
the fights he’d been in. Till at last the 
day came when he returned to the 
little seaside village that had almost 
forgotten him.” 

“It’s curious you should say that,” 
said the old man, ‘‘for it’s much what 
happened to Harry Blake, though in 
his case it was said that he went away 

‘because of the lying tales put round 
about him by Gregory Carthew, that 
used to live at Hungerford Lodge some 
half-a-mile from the Manor House. 
They were much of an age, those two, 
though Gregory was maybe a year or 
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“ RuN, DEAR—IT’S A NUDIST! ” 


two older, and Harry thought a deal of 
him, for Gregory had an attractive way 
with him for all his treacherous ways 
and smooth lying tongue.” 

“This Gregory had a younger sister 
perhaps?” I said wearily. 

A look of pain came into the old 
man’s eyes, and the glass shook in his 
great gnarled fist. 

““Even as a child you could see she 
was something out of the ordinary,” he 
said. ‘Glossy black hair she had, and 
wonderful grey eyes, and a skin as 
clear and white as a seagull’s wing. 
And such pretty ways, there was none 
could help loving her. But if she was 
lovely at twelve, she was a goddess at 
twenty-two when Harry Blake came 
home again. And it wasn’t long before 
everyone in the place knew he was 
over his ears in love with her.” 

“Stop!” I cried. “I’m sorry, but I 
can’t bear it. The whole thing’s as 
clear as daylight. Being in love with 
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this girl wrought the most extraordin- 
ary change in Harry. He cleaned up 
his talk, he never touched a drop of 
liquor, and he-was always as mild and 
gentle as a lamb. He thought of 
nothing but—dare I hazard a guess ?— 
Mary. And she—well, it was soon 
pretty obvious that she cared as much 
for him as he did for her. There 
wouldn’t have been a cloud in the sky 
if it hadn’t been for Mary’s brother, 
Gregory. He had always hated Harry, 
and from the first he was dead against 
their marrying. He did everything he 
could to prevent it. And then one day 
he and Harry went out for a ride to- 
gether. There were several to swear 
they saw them start out, but nobody 
saw them come home again. That night 
Harry was roaring drunk in the ‘An- 
chor and Dolphin,’ and next morning 
Gregory Carthew was found 
at the bottom of the gravel- 
pit with a great gaping 
wound in his head. Such a 
wound, it was said, as only 
aman of exceptional strength 
could have inflicted. To 
make matters worse——” 

The old man raised his 
huge horny hand. 

“Tf you will-listen to my 
story,” he said quietly, “you 
will find that events did not 
turn out quite as you antici- 
pate. Itis true that love made 
a new man of Harry Blake 
and that the girl, whose 
name, by the way, was 
Mary, reciprocated his affec- 
tions. Their courtship, in 
spite of the open opposition 
of Gregory Carthew, pro- 
ceeded apace and the village 
lived in daily expectation of 

an announcement, when the fatal day 
fell on which Harry and Gregory rode 
off together over the Downs. Not 
many of those who sat here in the bar- 
parlour of the ‘Anchor and Dolphin’ 
on that terrible Thursday night are 
alive to-day, but those few will never 
forget the look on Harry Blake’s face 
as he staggered through the doorway 
and called again, as he had called not 
three months before, for a bottle of 
whisky. For two hours by the clock 
he drank as though the devil were at 
his elbow, and next morning the 
ay learnt why. In a lonely gravel- 
pit far out on the Downs Gregory 


_ Carthew was found with a great gaping 


wound in his head—such a wound, it 
was said——” 

For the second time that evening I 
leapt to my feet. 

“Enough!’’ I cried. “I will not be 
trifled with. The whole thing is ending 
exactly as I knew it would. Gregory’s 
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death was proved to be the result of 

an accident, Harry came into his 
father’s title, and he and Mary were 
united at the village church amid 

general rejoicings. And, what’s more, 
RR 

“On the contrary,” said the old man 
with a chuckle, “Gregory, a man of 
hardly less remarkable physique than 
Harry Blake, recovered from _ his 
injuries, Mary eventually married the 
curate, and Harry avoided a long term 
of penal servitude by walking over 
the jetty while under the influence of 
alcohol. Have some more whisky ?”’ 

“This is either raving insanity or 
sheer downright impudence,” I said 
angrily. “It has been clear to me all 
along that you are none other than 
Harry Blake himself.” 

“They all think that,” said the old 
man happily; “but of course really my 
name is Gregory Carthew. Would you 
care to see the scar ?”’ H.F. E. 








“Lost, Galah Parrot. Says ‘Good-bye’ 
clearly.”—Notice in Australian Paper. 


And, apparently, means it. 


For Readers in Bed Only 


READING in bed is a thoroughly bad 
habit, harmful in lots of ways, in fact 
one of the menaces of civilisation. 
Taking this for granted, we intend to 
go on doing it, so, as far as we are 
concerned, the evils of the practice 
need not be discussed. What interests 
us—me and my fellow readers-in-bed— 
are the discomforts which penalise our 
vice. It is now possible to obtain what 
are called “Recumbent spectacles’’— 
spectacles, that is, which encourage 
the wearer to remain horizontal while 
reading. Their invention is a step in 
the right direction, but of course it does 
not go far enough. It leaves unsolved 
the problem of holding the book and 
turning the pages. 

I have in mind, however, a device 
which would allow us to read while 
lying quite flat, with the bedclothes 
cosily up to our ears and our hands 
under cover. These desiderata suggest, 
do they not, that the most convenient 
position for our reading-matter would 
be the ceiling? Well, then, surely it 





should not be difficult, by means of a 
series of powerfully illuminated mirrors 
and magnifying lenses, to project a 
large image of the page of the book, 
open on the bedside table, on to a 
specially - prepared ceiling - paper or 
screen? To devise a mechanical means 
of turning the pages at a speed regu- 
lated according to taste should be easy. 

The carrying out of the details would 
be the work of someone whose me- 
chanical ingenuity would co-operate 
with my inventive faculty, and I shall 
be delighted to collaborate with a 
practical man. Elaborations of the 
appliance might of course be added— 
a kind of reversing-gear, for instance, 
which would enable the reader, by 
pressing a button attached to a lead 
under the blankets, to turn back a 
page, or a skipping-device by which 
half-a-dozen pages might be turned 
over at once. 

Inspired by no sordid wish for gain, 
I do not intend to patent this invention. 
It will be for me reward sufficient to 
have added to the happiness of the 
great company of readers-in-bed. 

7. R. 
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Word-Skirmish 
“If and When” 

“The Prime Minister’s supporters, who 
are determined that, if and when he sur- 
renders his burden, he should do so in his 
own good time.” 

“Times ” leading article. 

“9. If and when an order made by the 
Treasury . . . ceases to have effect .. . 
any corresponding Order made by the 
Governor under this Act ... shall... 
cease to have effect accordingly.” 

Isle of Man (Customs) Bill, 1936. 

I little thought, Bobby, that within 
a week I should find a naughty “if 
and when” in a Government Bill, and 
another in a Times leader. 

We had some talk about “if and 
when” last year. We agreed, didn’t 
we, that not all “if and when’s” are 
naughty ? Let us consider again. .Sup- 
pose I say— 

(a) “If the war stops, I shall go to 

Spain,” 
this does not commit me to going at 
any particular time. But if I say— 

(6) “If and when the war stops, I 

shall go to Spain,” 
I am undertaking to go to Spain 
immediately the war stops ; and (if that 
is what I really mean) “and when”’ is 
doing an honest job of work. But if 
I say— 
(c) (i.) “If and when the war stops I 
shall go to Spain at once,” 
I am naughtily wasting words; for 
“at once” has already been said by 
“‘and when”’; or 
(ii.) “If and when the war stops I 
shall go to Spain pretty soon (or 
‘in @ week or two’),” 
I am naughtily contradicting myself, 
for “and when” means “‘at once” and 
“pretty soon”’ does not. 

Now turn back to our shocking 
examples, taking the second first. The 
Parliamentary draftsman has, I think, 
fallen into an error of the type (c) (i.). 
His defence, no doubt, would be that 
he wished to make it clear that the 
Order made by the Governor was to 
cease to have effect at the same time as 
the Order made by the Treasury. “If,” 
therefore, is not enough, and he needs 
“and when.” Correct, so far: an 
example of type (b). But then he 
should not have added “accordingly,” 
which can only mean “‘at the same time 
as the former Order.” “If” alone, and 
“accordingly” would have done the 
same work as well as “if and when.” 

The Times exhibit is hard to classify ; 
but, closely examined, it is seen to be 
packed with horrors. The one sound 
purpose of adding ‘“‘and when” to “‘if”’ 
is to show that the event indicated 


in the “result’’-clause will not only 
follow, but follow immediately the event 
named in the “if”’-clause. “If and 
when” may be said to be short for 
“if and as soon as.” But here the 
whole point of the “result’’-clause is, 
not immediacy, but deliberation and 
delay. What the distinguished writer 
has said is: “If, and as soon as, the 
Prime Minister retires, he should 
take his time about it.” What he 
meant to say was: “If the Prime 
Minister retires, he should choose his 
own time for it.” And that would have 
been enough. But I suspect that he 
was not using “‘when”’ as a time-word 
at all. This is the “If and When In- 
credulous,” the ‘‘and when” meani 
“which is most unlikely.” This, 
know, is beloved in many lower 
quarters, but should not, surely, be 
condoned by The Thunderer. 


“Anticipate ” and “Ezxpect ” 

“*And when the militia returns,’ I 
asked, ‘do you anticipate any diffi- 
culties?’ "—“ Daily Telegraph's” Own 
Correspondent. 

“TI anticipate that this week the Chan- 
cellor will announce the institution of an 
inquiry. The House generally believes 
that the outcome of the inquiry will not 
be as sensational as many people antici- 
pate. .. ."—Mr. William Mabane, M.P., 
an “The Sunday Referee.” 

“Mr. Banfield asked the Secretary of 
State for War . . . what is the reason for 
this delay: and when he anticipates that 
negotiations will be. opened.” —Hansard. 

“Mr. T. Morris asked the Minister of 
Transport . . . whether he can make a 
statement as to any anticipated extra 
annual charge on the revenue of his 
Department entailed by such nationalisa- 
tion.”—Hansard. 


If your screw-driver is not handy, 
Bobby, and you are too lazy to look 
for it, you can make the chisel do the 
work of a screw-driver. But if this 
happens often your chisel will soon be 
unable to do the work of a chisel. You 
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will then have been inefficient, wasteful 
and foolish. It is the same story with 
“expect”’ and “anticipate.” 

“Expect” is the screw-driver and 
“anticipate” is the chisel. Almost 
everybody now uses anticipate when 
they mean no more than expect, fore- 
see, or think. The error has been made 
in respectable quarters (there is a 
famous example in the case of Fletcher 
v. Rylands, with which, of course, you 
are familiar), but until the last few 
years it was rare. Now it is every- 
where. All the Cabinet do it, and all 
the Government Departments, and all 
the papers. And those crazy fellows 
who think that there can be no “ought” 
in the use of language say, “Well, why 
worry? You know what they mean?” 

Yes, and the screw which is driven 
by the chisel is a driven screw. But 
that, Bobby is not the whole story. 
The point is that when these chronic 
anticipators want to use “anticipate” 
in its strict and special sense, they have 
nothing left. They have no chisel. 
“ Anticipate,” as I think I told you, 
Bobby, is half ante (before) and half 
capio (I hold, or seize): and “‘ante”’ is 
the lynch-pin, the acid test, and sheet- 
anchor of the word. Properly used, it 
ean be very useful. To expect trouble 
is one thing: to anticipate it is another 
—that is, to do something about it 
before it arrives. To anyone who uses 
words carefully 


“T expect trouble but I shall not 
anticipate it” 

conveys a clear and important dis- 
tinction; but to the chronic anticipator 
it would have no meaning, and it 
would be necessay to use many more 
words to make the fellow understand. 
He is inefficient; he has blunted his 
tool. All those who have been hungry 
or greedy before a promised feast know 


_what is meant by the “pleasures of 


anticipation”: ‘“‘the pleasures of ex- 
pectation”’ mean nothing. The opener 
of a debate anticipates the arguments 
of the other side by answering them 
before they are made. If you expect 
twins you think that twins may arrive, 
but if you anticipate the arrival of 
twins you order two of everything. 
The distinction has great value in 
certain money arrangements. You may 
expect a legacy without anticipating 
it. If you “anticipate” it, you borrow 
money on the strength of it, or give up 
your job, or in some other manner go 
halfway to meet it. Lawyers who, in 
this sense, talk about the “Restraint 
against Anticipation’’ should be the 
last to use the word in any other sense: 
but they do. 
And what, I wonder, is the great 


‘ attraction of the word—except for 
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those who always pull out a long word 
where a short one would do? “Antici- 
pate ” is useful, but seems ugly to me. 
You may stand easy now, and I hope 
I shall not have to speak about this 
again. 

EXERCISE 


Are these correct :— 


“T shall anticipate you when I see you.” 

“England anticipates that every man this 
day will do his duty.” 

“Much is anticipated of the new Foreign 
Secretary.” 

“He expected the death-sentence by 
committing suicide.” 

“The Directors foresee a substantial 
surplus, but they decline to expect it.” 

“Some leap’d overboard, As eager to 
expect their grave.”——Byron. 


A. P. H. 








Seeing Red in Spain 





HERE, in the little white village set 
in the hills of Santa Linares, the war 
has not touched us yet. There are still 
lanky fowls pursuing grasshoppers in 
the main street—fowls unlooted by 
either side—and hens are dust-bathing 
in the dry ox-cart tracks, the only 
things unaffected by suspicion and 
distrust in the place. 

But there are plenty of indications. 
The villagers (such as remain) brood 
and whisper over their limited wine 
ration and scowl at the passing 
strangers with theatrical malignity. 
Furtive bands of sallow tattered 
children pin opposing badges on the 
wnsuspecting backs of other children 
and then pursue them with wrath and 
stone-throwing. 

There is a change in this Spain we 
knew. Padre Felipe (without the one- 
time beaming smile illuminating black 
eyes and eyebrows in a white and 
venerable head) hurries between his 
clematis-covered house and the little 
church, with his clerical hat pulled low, 
to toll his own church bells on Saints’- 
days, calling forth only anathema. 

But the most striking change is in 
Comrade Joaquin Fernandez Canta- 
brico(‘‘ Fernandez ”’ that was, in the old 
days when he was the garbage collector 
of Santa Linares). Tall and rather bent 
and burned chestnut by much sleeping 
in the afternoon sun after potations, 
unhonoured and unsung, hegot through 
a little work in a lot of time, and seemed 
to think that garbage-heaps, like port, 
were all the better for a little maturing. 
So much so that even Father Felipe, 
that most kindly of enduring souls, 
was moved to anger by the evil- 
smelling dumps that remained un- 
moved. 





+ 


-dewpis Maller - 





“ Anp I’vE NEVER EVEN HAD SO MUCH AS A SMILE OUT OF THEIR COMIC STRIP.” 





Came the change, and by the inverse 
ratio of values and the spirit of 
levelling-down, who more fitted for 
the Workers’ Junta and People’s 
Committee than Comrade Joaquin 
Fernandez Cantabrico? His lowly 
calling proclaimed his suitability, and 
his difference with the Church over 
garbage-heaps needed reward and 
recognition. 

And so it came to pass that, red of 
eye and principles, his once drooping 
grey moustache now erect and prawn- 
like in the assertion of Authority, he 
rules the destiny of Santa Linares, and 
such small aristocracy as we possess 
have to attend to the dust-heaps. 

But that’s not the worst of it. The 
District Comitada have appointed him 
Passport Officer. They got over the 
difficulty of his not being able to read 
or write by supplying him with a large 
rubber stamp and some red ink; but 
he regards emigration from Santa 


Linares as an attempt to evade the 
wrath to come, and refuses all permits 
to leave. 

And some of us want our passports 
pretty badly. T. R. H. 











“The League of Nations is a poor lame 
duck, which would have been wiped out 
long ago if Great Britain had not been 
sitting at its bedsidé holding its hand.” 

Canadian Paper. 
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“OH, IF YOU PLEASE, ’M, CoOK’S VERY SORRY, ’M,-BUT SHE CAN'T GET THE SOUFFLE, TO LATHER.” 








Serenade in the Day; or, Verse Under Difficulties. 


TuE bard sits hunting the truant rhymes 
 With’a hey-no-nonnty, hey-nonny-no— 
A difficult-job-at-the- best-of times, 
A delicate:task, as the best: bards: know; 
And the painter’s lad‘in the flat’ upstairs, 
He binds the Muse with fetters and thongs, 
For he hums and he howls and he hollers the airs 
Of popular (terribly) songs. 


If the crooners never had sung so sad 
Of their ladies lost in the lists of love, 
Oh, what would become of the painter’s lad 
At work (he says) in the flat above ? 
If no Red Sails in the Setting Sun 
Had something-or-othered (in gloom and tears), 
Would the decoration ever be done? 
Never, it seems, in years. 


For as oft as the bard has lodged complaint 
With nerves a-jangle and brain a-fizz, 

He says if ’e don’t sing ’e can’t paint, 
And the flat’s to be finished—and there it is . . 





Roll Along, Covered Waggon: oh, roll to hell! 
‘And roll this howling hyena far 

To the lurid lands where the Furies. dwell 
And (I hope) his Lucky: Star. 


- He ’as No Ree-grets that ’is Love Affair 


Has developed Astray (and no more have I), 
And gladly indeed would I stand his fare 

To the place he persistently calls “Ha-wye.” 
Oh, bring me a double pneumatic drill 

Or an aero-engine or any mere noise; 
For—I ask you—what can the Muse distil 

From a shower of Shoe-Shine Boys? 


If the wireless sets and the gramophones 
Had sunk in the sea (as I wish they had) 

And the crooners had sunk with them—sunk like stones, 
What would have become of the painter’s lad ? 

He had stuck, unable to do his stuff, 
And the flat upstairs had remained unkempt; 

But the song of the bard had been, sure enough, 
Better than this attempt. H. Bb. 
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SORROWS OF A SPONSOR 
Mr. Poncu. “AND TO THINK THAT IT WAS I THAT GAVE YOU YOUR NAME WHEN 











I WAS A MERE LAD!” 








[In 1850, before the Great Exhibition began, Mr. Punch jokingly applied to the Crystal Palace the title which throughout 
its whole existence it continued to bear.]} 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, November 30th.—Commons: 
Trunk Roads Bill taken in Committee. 





PONTIFEX MAXIMUS 
“If the Trunk Roads Bill was passed he 
became the highway authority in respect of 
the 4,500 miles of trunk roads, including the 
bridges."—Mr. Hore-Belisha. 


Tuesday, December Ist.—Lords : Volun- 
tary Euthanasia Bill rejected. 
Commons: Arms to Spain Bill 
passed. 


Wednesday, December 2nd.— 
Lords: Debate on Preservation 
of Old Houses in England and 
Scotland. 


Commons: Debate on the 
Significance of Cows. 


Monday, November 30th.—In 
terest at Question-time was con 
centrated chiefly on Spain, and 
Members tried unsuccessfully to 
persuade Mr. EDEN to a definite 
admission that the various dicta- 
torships were still contriving to 
get arms into Spain in spite of 
the work of the Non-interven- 
tion Committee. 

Full marks for the wisest com- 
ment on the number of foreigners 
who are criminally adding to the 
instability of world-peace by 
taking part in a quarrel which is 
primarily no concern of theirs 
went to Miss WILKINSON, who 
asked if the time had not arrived when 
all Spaniards should be evacuated, 
leaving the other countries engaged 
to fight it out. 


When Mr. Benson asked the CHAN- 
CELLOR if he would consider allowing 
county cricket a remission of Enter- 
tainments Duty (the amount of which 
paid by the counties over the last five 
years has about equalled their losses), 
it seemed a safe bet that some sturdy 
voice from the back benches would 
demand why SHAKESPEARE should get 
away with it when the great educative, 
grit-inducing, upper-lip-stiffening heri- 
tage of Hambledon should be so mon- 
strously penalised. But not a single 
Member rose to point out how the 
Straight Bat had eased the White 
Man’s Burden. 

The Trunk Roads Bill, by which the 
MINISTER OF TRANSPORT takes over 
responsibility for about 4,500 miles of 
key roads, made progress in Com- 
mittee, its principle being generally 
approved. 

Tuesday, December 1st.—The Eutha- 
nasia Bill, the Second Reading of which 
was moved by Lord Ponsonby in the 
place of the late Lord MoyNnIHAN, was 
rejected in the Lords this afternoon 
by 35 votes to 14. 

Lord Ponsonby pleaded that mercy 
might put a term to lingering and 
hopeless agony, and, instancing Cap- 
tain OaTEs, pointed out that suicide 
was not necessarily ignoble; Lord 
FirzaLan regarded the intentions of 
the Bill as an impertinence to the 
Almighty ; Lord Dawson said that the 
custom was increasing of making the 
act of dying more peaceful, even at the 
cost of curtailing life, but he felt that 
this Bill would destroy the relation- 
ship between doctor and patient; the 





STORMY WEATHER 


Mr. RUNCIMAN FINDS HIMSELF IN TROUBLED 
WATERS, 


PRIMATE, refusing in a very reasonable 
speech to accept the view that the 
duration of pain was a Divine appoint- 
ment not to be declined (What of 


anesthetics? he asked), believed in 
leaving the matter to the discretion 
of doctors; and so did Lord HorpEr, 
who emphasised the extreme difficulty 
of defining incurability. 

The object of the Government’s 
Bill, which went through all its stages 





CERES IN THE ASCENDANT ? 


“Already the signs were that the tide 
had turned.”—Mr. W. S. Morrison in the 
debate on Agriculture. 


to-day, was to forbid the carrying of 
arms to Spain in British ships, and 
therefore to remove any possible excuse 
for a Spanish warship interfering with 
them; it was the result of the Govern- 
ment’s decision not to grant bel- 
ligerent rights of stopping and 
searching to the Spanish con- 
testants, Mr. RuNcmman ex- 
plained to the Commons. His 
point that similar action was 
being taken by two Left Wing 
Governments, Norway and 
France, did little to persuade the 
Labour Party that here was not 
yet another ruse to cramp the 
Spanish Government and his un- 
certainty in reply to Questions 
regarding the protection to be 
afforded to Dominion vessels 
went in favour of the Opposition. 

Mr. Nort Bakr, a most use- 
ful recruit to the Labour Front 
Bench, handled his Party’s case 
very well, but left his audience 
with the uncomfortable impres- 
sion that he and his colleagues 
had scarcely counted the risks 
of intervention even in supply. 
Hedenounced the Billasanintervention 
against the legitimate Government of 
Spain, since the rebels would continue 
to draw arms from Italy, Germany and 
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“Tur, tut, ForHERGILL! 


I’M SURPRISED AT you! 


MISSING ARMS OF THE VENUS OF PYRETUS, INDEED! 





Wuy, 


ANYONE COULD SEE AT A GLANCE THAT THEY ARE THE LEGS OF THE BEZONIAN Dionysus!” 





Portugal, and promised the support of 
his Party if Mr. EDEN could only per- 
suade all the other Powers to pass 
similar measures. 

Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, who wished 
that Russian policy might be con- 
sidered with less prejudice, said that 
he had always believed in non-inter- 
vention, but that he and his friends 
could only support the Bill if the 
Powers would agree on a collective 
embargo. 

The doubt as to the position of 
Dominion ships was cleared up by Mr. 
EDEN, who said that they would con- 
tinue to receive the protection of the 
Navy. No charges had been brought 
for two months against Portugal, who 
he thought was being criticised un- 
fairly; and as to Mr. Nort Baker’s 
defence of Russia’s assistance to the 
Spanish Government, had he forgotten 
that Russia had signed the non-inter- 
vention agreement? Only through 
strict neutrality could this country 
hope to play her part ultimately in 
bringing peace to Spain. 

Wednesday, December 2nd.— That 
the Government should take action to 
arrest the neglect, ill-treatment and 
decay of old houses of quality in Scot- 
land and England was the subject of 
twin debates in the Upper House to- 
day which produced several excellent 


speeches. 
Lord Hamiiton, who spoke for 


Scotland, had particularly in mind 
the smaller houses whose owners were 
being encouraged, by the Scottish 
system of charging rates on an empty 
house so long as it was habitable, to 
make them obviously uninhabitable 
by taking off the roofs. The National 
Trust for Scotland had prepared a 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


Ephen 

Mr. CAMPBELL STEPHEN 

Cannot quite see 

The ultimate destiny of the I:L.P. 


complete list of such houses, he said, 
and he asked that no demolition 
should be begun without the permis- 
sion of a Minister and that the Govern- 
ment should give a sum of money for 
reconditioning to the National Trust. 
He was heartily backed by a number 
of Scottish Peers. 

The case for the eighteenth-century 
English house was put by Lord 
DERWENT. He described the rapid 
progress of vandalism and jerry-build- 
ing in this country, and asked that a 
census of eighteenth-century buildings 
should be prepared, with a view to 
handing over the cream of the list to 
the protection of the Office of Works. 
Amongst the Peers who urged the 
necessity for Government action was 
Lord CRAWFORD, who saw no purpose 
however, in a census which would not 
be critical, and instead suggested in- 
creasing the personnel of the present 
expert Commission. : 

To both debates the Government 
reply was sympathetic but non-com- 
mittal. 

The Commons, having had a good 
laugh at the announcement of Lord 
APSLEY’s success in the ballot for a 
motion on December 16th, entitled, 
tout court, “The Weather,” engaged in 
a discussion on cows, in which the new 


’ Minister agreed on the importance of 


those unassuming animals in peace 
and war. 
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Rangle for Sniting 





“THREE down,” said Zillah. 

“Hard lines!” I murmured sym- 
pathetically. 

“Four letters,” continued my wife 
firmly. “‘A strap for the leg.” 

“Honi soit—even in a crossword,” I 
said. ‘Still, talking of garters——-” 

“Jess!” cried my brother-in-law— 
“Jess!” 

“What d’ you mean—‘Jess’? Are 
you rehearsing a proposal, George? 
Who’s the unfortunate girl?” 

“No, no, you ass. The word Zillah 


. wants is ‘jess’—a strap for a hawk’s 


leg; used by falconers,” said George. 
“Fascinating old pastime, falconry. I 
knew a man at Pemmer who kept 
goshawks. He had a technical name 
for everything ; like ‘jess’ and ‘tiercel’ 
and ‘ petty singles’ for toes, and so on.” 

“Zillah,” I said, “I love your petty 
singles. 


‘ My heart with rapture tingles 
When she curls her petty singles ; 
And...” 


Marriage dulls poetic feeling. All 
Zillah said was, ““Why don’t you 
know some of these things, Charles ?”’ 

I did—by the next evening. The 
Encyclopedia Perthensis in the attic 
offered plenty of material for the de- 
bunking of George. 

“Sorry to hear you snite,” I said to 
him. 

“What on earth d’ you mean?” 

“You snit,” I answered. ‘I heard 
you snite. Snite, to sneeze—used in 
falconry, you know. I was upset to 
hear you snite. Besides, it’s such a 
nuisance to seak so often, isn’t it?” 

“Seek what, you fool?” 

“S £ a K, George—verb intransitive. 
That’s what the falconer says. It 
means ‘to wipe the beak.’ Still, we 
always admire your silk hankies.” 

George bated (‘fluttered as if trying 
to get away”—Hncyclopedia Perth- 
ensis), and if Zillah had not come in I 
feel sure he would have raked (‘‘flown 
too far out from the game ”—ZJbid.) 

“Hullo, darling,” I said. “You must 
man George—‘bring the hawk to en- 
dure company,’ I mean.” 

They both raked. 


But George is a game old tiercel. 
I strongly suspect that he had visited 
the attic in the small hours. Anyhow, 
he came to the lure at luncheon next 
day when I was carving. I said I was 
tiring. 

“Boring, you mean,” he said. 

“No, George, tiring—falconese for 
‘giving bird a bit of a fowl to pull at.’ ” 

“Aha,” said George (rather slyly, I 
thought). ‘‘By the way, Charles, I’ve 
put your cigars in the hack.” 

So he had; and I had to go all the 
way up to the attic to discover that 
the hack is “the place where the 
bird’s meat is laid.” The idiot had 
hidden all my cigars in the larder. 

George’s bedroom faces the drive. 
Shortly before dinner, during George’s 
intermewing (anglicé, ‘period of chang- 
ing plumage’), I gently lobbed a 
fistful of little pebbles through his open 
window. Out came his head. Twice he 
snited: then “What’s the idea?” he 
yelled. 

“Rangle, old jess-wearer,” I replied, 
“rangle—‘gravel given to the bird as 
medicine.’ ” 

Then I raked. 
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Publisher. “I THINK WE CAN BEST DESCRIBE YOUR BOOK AS ‘SOOTHING BUT STIMULATING,’ Miss SmitH. AND 


PROBABLY WE’D BETTER KEEP IT FOR THE POST-INFLUENZAL-DEPRESSION SEASON.” 
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At the Play 





‘““WasTE”’ (WESTMINSTER) 


of himself as that most disgusting of 
spectacles, an egoist who has gone 
soft, is much more in evidence on 
the stage. Mr. HANNEN brings out 


Ir is thirty years since Waste, by so very well his self-centred absorp- 


HARLEY GRANVILLE- BARKER, 
was written, and sixteen since 
it was licensed, and the author 
re-wrote his original version ten 
years ago. But he did not 
rewrite it in the sense of trying 
to bring it up to date, and it is 
to be seen at the Westminster 
Theatre as an Edwardian period 
piece. 

So there are four long Acts, 
set in solid rooms, and the 
characters speak their minds 
with a fulness and an abund- 
ance of literary phrase repre- 
sentative of that educated time 
but very startling to the dra- 
matistsand playgoersof to-day. 
Still more period than the dic- 
tion is the theme: the ruin of 
the public career of a lawyer- 
politician because of an unfor- 
tunate scandal due to a tem- 
porary liaison. Because the 
ruin is considered tragic. 


The sort of enjoyment that 
certain palates still find in the 
majestic novels of Mrs. Hum- 
PHRY WarRD can be obtained 
in the Third Act, which takes 
place in the home of Mr. Hor- 
sham just before he assumes 
office as Prime Minister. Mr. 
Horsham is a politician of 
the old school, dignified but 
sly and highly circumspect. 
Mr. Fevrx AYLMER makes him 
very real, and stepping fresh 
from a two-volume political 
biography. 

There is a greater note of 
caricature about Lord Charles 
Cantilupe (Mr. Grips McLavuau- 
LIN), who is an echo of the 
days when Lord SaLisBuRyY’s 
Administration was dubbed the 
Hotel Ceci; and a foreshadow- 
ing of the newer type of poli- 
tician in Russell Blackborough, 
a man with no _ patrician 
background, played with great 
energy and effectiveness by 
Mr. Ceci, Trouncer. These 
politicians, and one or two 
more, wash their hands of 
Henry Trebell (Mr. Nichonas 
HANNEN), although the worst 
publicity isavoided. T'rebell is 
not used to ill-success or re- 
buffs, and the blow is mortal. 
We are assured he enjoys great 
power as an independent Mem- 
ber, but his own description 











DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE MINISTER 


Amy O’Connel . . . Miss CATHERINE LACEY 
Henry Trebell. . . . Mr. Nichotas HANNEN 














WRECKER OF HOMES AND COLLARS 


Henry Trebell. . . . Mr. NicHoLtas HANNEN 
George Farrant . . . Mr. A. Scorr-Gatry 


tion in his pet Bill and the part 
he is to play in disestablishing the 
Church of England, from lofty, very 
Broad Church motives, that the very 
excellence of his performance tells 
against the point the dramatist 
wishes to make. We get no 
impression of Waste, of the 
loss of anything really valu- 
able with the disappearance of 
Trebell from Westminster. 


Tougher and more resilient 
politicians would never have 
taken a serious setback so 
much to heart. Perhaps T're- 
bell would not had he been 
a married man with other 
interests than his career; but 
he has only an intense sister, 
Frances (Miss GILLIAN ScaIFE), 
who is the very type and 
pattern of the women who are 
secretaries to superior societies 
and institutions, and who man 
women’s colleges. Her agonies, 
like those of everybody else, 
are depicted at full length, 
and Miss ScaIFE carries tri- 
umphantly a singularly exact- 
ing and in some ways ungrate- 
ful réle. 


Miss CATHERINE LACEY, who 
plays the part of the worthless 
Amy O'Connell, does so with 
much precision of touch. She 
leans a little heavily towards 
expressing the baser shades, 
and we are not given enough 
chance in the First Act to see 
her at her most attractive. 


Mr. Mark DianaM embodies 
in the most arresting manner 
her husband, a wild and bitter 
Irishman, a scholar living in 
a remote century and coming 
with difficulty to dealings with 
plain men of the world. The 
action is not rapid, and the 
play is all the time in peril, 
for the audience have too long 
to dwell on what it is all 
about; the way in which a 
chapter of small accidents and 
the doings of inferior characters 
are jeopardising the immediate 
passage of a Disestablishment 
Bill which is obviously highly 
debatable and able to wait. 
The suicide is superimposed, 
and what really happens is one 
more postponement and_re- 
adjustment in the party tactics 
of Mr. Horsham and his col- 
leagues; and their lives, as Mr. 
Horsham does not conceal, con- 
sist in the main of such disloca- 
tions in any event. D.W. 
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by a song taken from his pages, which  ‘‘Something in the Movies,” written by 
I must confess goes very well, called Mr. Gzrarp Bryant and beautifully 


At the Revue 





aremeenes delivered by Mr. Rrrowarp in 


“To AND Fro” (CoMEDY) 

THOSE whose taste in revue 
favours the extra sec will find 
much of this programme to 
their liking. Parts of it are 
pleasing. to the eye and ear, 
but in the main it concentrates, 
and with success, on the far 
more elusive gratification of the 
mind. Those who assess the 
merit of revue by sheer acre- 
age of chorus back and leg and 
by the speed of revolution of 
the stage had better stay away 
from this and make room, which 
will be wanted, for the others 
who like their refreshment 
sharpened by a heavier dash 
of bitters than is commonly 
accorded them outside club- 
theatres. 

Such a spirit of pertinent 
sate can only be sustained 
in a small theatre and by a 
east who thoroughly under- 
stand the business of close- 
range effects. The strength and 
not the weakness of this show 
is that its production gives a 
slightly amateur impression, for 
the reason that the cast have 
got the invaluable trick of mak- 
ing the audience feel that it is 
watching a talented house-party, 
a very talented house-party 
enjoying itself—and enjoy- 
ing itself without respect 
of persons. As producer 
Mr. Esmé Percy must take 


el a aS Mr. Esmé Percy 
ge eaerees Miss D1ana Morrison 


Mother 











FRENCH BY TELEVISION 





the guise of one of the innumer- 
able young men whose exacting 
lifework it is to utter the magic 
letters ‘“O.K.” at the correct, 
intervals on a film-set. 

All the comments which every- 
one longed to make on the re- 
cent Surrealist show are con- 
tained in a sketch in which Miss 
BaDDELEY, a surrealist, con- 
ducts Miss Trex, her Philis- 
tine mother, round the exhibits, 
selected with devilish skill. 
Youthful memories of the agon- 
ies of sitting-out with mentally- 
arrested gigglers are almost too 
vividly recalled by the sketch 
“At Any Dance,” where Miss 
BaDDELEY and Mr. Cyrin 
WELLs are dangerously funny. 
Miss BADDELEY, whose versa- 
tility and cleverness have not 
for a long time had so much 
scope, is also at her best in her 
impersonation of an artist’s 
model of supreme adaptability, 
and of a Cockney Girl Guide, un- 
marked, it seems, for promotion. 

The French lesson by tele- 
vision which Mr. Percy absurdly 
conducts, indicates how the 
memory could be stimulated by 
the actual spectacle of my aunt 
biting her pen; and his picture 
of a bellicose bishop at the 
microphone scores several 
undoubted points. He is 
also excellent as the Jm- 
presario in Mr. OsBERT 


: great credit for this. SITWELL’s sketch, “Art 
: Everyone who saw the Knows No Nationality,” 
, Gate Theatre revue last in which Miss TREE, whose 
y year will be thankful Mr. contributions to the show 
1 HERBERT FaRJEON’S are all good, guys high- 
2 brilliant song, ‘Literary brow actresses who bring 
p Widows,” has reached the odd accents from. other 
‘ “wider public it deserves. climes. 

y Sung by Miss HmrmMionE In a programme of such 
ll BapDDELEY, Miss VioLA TREE merit there is naturally 
a and Miss YvVETTE DARNAC, unevenness, but there are 
T itis the best thing here. few items one would like 
3 In “‘ Haven’t Got a Heart’”’ to cut. 

e Mr. James Laver has The pillars of the show 
t painted an unforgettable are Miss BaDDELEY, Miss 
y portrait of 1925’s Bright Tree, Mr. RitcHarpD and 
. Young Thing in 1936, which Mr. Percy. Minor columns, 
1, Miss BappELEY handles whom I find I did not and 
e faultlessly. The Masterpiece- now must certainly men- 
2 Narks or whatever they call tion, are Mr. Nat AYER 
, themselves of the Book for his tuneful music, Miss 
1- Society are admirably im- Zor Wyyn for her attrac- 
r. personated in a song, again tive personality, and, for 
* from Mr. FarsEon’s acid their accomplished danc- 
a. pen, inspired by “Uncle ing, Miss MaupE Luioyp 

‘om Cobley.” MODERN TRAINING FOR THE DRAMA and Mr. Hueu Larne. 
Mr. Punch is represented Mr. Cyr RrrowarD AND Miss Hermione BADDELEY Eric. 
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Downfall of the Bilbury Giant 





ONCE upon a time the people of Bilbury were sorely 
troubled by a mighty giant who had come to live in the 
town. He was called the Rev. Maximus Smith, curate of 
the parish church, and he was a great hungry-looking giant 
with enormous feet and hands like hams. But the most 
terrible thing about him was his rude health and hearty 
manners at all times of the day or night. 

Every morning he would have a cold bath and then he 
would dash about the streets, often before breakfast with 
a pink and shining face, slapping people on the back and 





“Ha, HA! MIXED HOCKEY; THAT’S THE TICKET.” 


telling them to buck up because it was such a fine day 
for the race. And whenever he preached a sermon he would 
tell people of the rippin’ fine fellows he had known in his 
last parish and the toppin’ good sorts he had met when he 
was an Army chaplain. And he used to say that if only 
the men of Bilbury went in for boxing and Rugby football 
they might hope to be like them one day. And all the ladies 
of Bilbury, he said, ought to take up hockey because the 
President of the Women’s Institute in his last parish had 
been a jolly good sport and she had once played centre-half 
for the county. And he used to bicycle about the town 
roaring heartily and telling everyone he met to join the 
gymnasium class which he took four times a week at the 
Assembly Rooms. 

Now the people of Bilbury were fond of a quiet life, and 
their idea of strenuous exercise was to go and watch a 
football-match on a Saturday afternoon. So everyone used 
to tremble at the sound of the curate’s great unwieldy feet 
flap-flapping along the pavement. But all were agreed that 
if ever the Devil appeared within the parish boundaries he 
would get such a thick ear that no one would recognise 
him when he went home. 

However, if you ask me, some sort of a minor devil must 
have crept in one evening and whispered in the curate’s 
ear, because the next morning he went shouting and 
booming about the town, saying, “Ha, ha! mixed hockey; 
that’s the ticket. That’s what we’re going to have in 
Bilbury now. Come on, chaps, rally round. Play the 
game, fellows. Ha, ha! ladies too. No shirking. We 


all want to keep fit. See you on the field next Saturday. 
Jolly good show, fellows. Pass the word round, chaps. 
Mixed hockey; ha, ha! that’s the stuff.” Then he would 
slap everyone on the back and go pedalling away, roaring 
terribly as he went. 

Now none of the young men of Bilbury thought much 
of the idea of being shut up in a field in which the ladies of 
Bilbury were to be running about loose armed with hockey- 
sticks. But some of them liked even less the idea of being 
pursued every morning before breakfast by the Rev. 
Maximus Smith on his bicycle—and everyone knew that 
once he had set his heart on something there would be no 
peace in Bilbury until he got it. So next Saturday quite 
a few of them turned up at the field in front of Alderman 
Jackson’s mansion which the curate had made him lend 
him for the game. 

When they got there they found that nearly every young 
lady in Bilbury had arrived and all of them wanted to play 
on the curate’s side. Miss Elsie Thomson was saying that 
her father was a churchwarden and she herself was a 
particular friend of Mr. Smith, so she at any rate was going 
to play on his side. And Miss Gwendoline Hopkins was 
saying that Mr. Smith had told her especially that if it 
hadn’t been for her help he could never have organised the 
jumble sale, so she was quite sure that he would expect her 
to play for him this afternoon. And Miss Ethel Jackson, 
who was a very muscular young lady indeed, was swinging 
her hockey-stick about in a dangerous manner and saying 
that this was her father’s field and if that didn’t give her 
the right to play on whichever side she chose she would like 
to know what did. 

So the hearts of the young men of Bilbury sank into their 





“ONE OF THEM RETIRED HURT AFTER Miss Hopkins 
HAD PUT HER STICK BETWEEN HIS LEGS.” 


boots when they saw the extremely warlike frame of mind 
of the ladies before the game had even started. And one 
by one they began skulking along the side of the hedge, 
hoping to escape to where their cars were parked at the 
other end of the field. 

But at that instant a loud bellowing noise could be heard 
coming from behind the brow of the hill. “Ha, ha!” they 
heard. ‘This is the stuff for a Saturday afternoon. Fresh 
air and exercise—that’s the ticket. Rally round, chaps. 
We’re going to have some good clean fun this afternoon.” 
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And then Mr. Smith appeared on the horizon, driving 
before him a small herd of young men whom he had collected 
on the way. 

“What’s this?” he roared when he saw the party 
making off down the hedge-side. ‘Shirking already ? 
Come on, chaps; don’t let the side down. Let’s have 
a good turnout for the first day.” And all the young 
men of Bilbury had to come creeping sheepishly back on 
to the field. 

But when they came to count up numbers they found 
that there were twelve men and twenty-eight ladies on the 
field. So all the young men volunteered to be touch-judges 
or spectators or anything else so long as they didn’t have to 
play. But that was no good. “Come on, chaps,” roared 
the Rev. Maximus Smith, “we’re going to have proper 
mixed hockey this afternoon.” And he said that they were 
going to play sixteen a side and that some of the ladies 
would have to be spectators. 

And at that a great outcry arose, and it looked very much 
as though a free fight were about to start. However, in the 
end Miss Ethel Jackson took charge and drove eight of the 
young ladies off the field on to the touch line, where they 
gathered in a clump and made loud remarks about the 
costumes. 

Well, then Mr. Smith arranged the teams, and when 
Miss Jackson found that she was to play on the opposite 
side she began to look so dangerous that everyone agreed 
the best thing would be for her to play centre-forward 
where the curate would have to deal with her. 

“Ha, ha, Miss Jackson, is it ?’’ cried Mr. Smith when they 
took their places for the bully-off. ‘‘Well, you don’t neéd 
to be frightened of me, Miss Jackson. I’m not going to 
hurt you. Good clean fun—that’s what we want this 
afternoon.” 

So then they had the bully-off and Miss Jackson caught 
the curate a terrible blow on one of his enormous boat- 
shaped feet. ‘Ha, ha,” he roared. hopping about on one 
leg, “jolly good shot—what? I’m all right; don’t worry 
about me. Let’s get on with the game. Follow up, there; 
that’s the way!’”’ And he waved back the ladies from the 
—— who had rushed forward to drag him off the 

eld. 

But it wasn’t long before the young men of Bilbury 
found out that mixed hockey was exactly like they had 
expected it to be. One of them retired hurt after Miss 
Gwendoline Hopkins had put her stick between his legs 
while he was running away as fast as he could from Miss 
Ethel Jackson. And another one tried to leave after Miss 
Jackson had hit him on the ankle with the point of her 
stick; but the Rev. Maximus Smith got to him before he 
could escape. “Jolly fine show,” he bellowed. “He’s going 
on with the game. That’s the spirit. What’s a tap on the 
ankle after all? You don’t feel it if you’re really keen, 
like he is.” 

But he didn’t notice while he was talking that Miss 
Elsie Thomson was just behind him and that she was 
striking out furiously at the ball while everyone else stood 
around at a respectful distance. And at that moment she 
swung back her stick for a scythe-like stroke, hitting 
Mr. Smith so hard on the knee-cap that he fell to the 
ground groaning and crying out that he hadn’t been 
hurt at all. 

Well, at that point the game stopped and everyone 
rushed forward to help the curate to his feet. “I’m all 
right, chaps,” he cried. ‘Come on, let’s get on with the 
game.” 

But just then one of the young men, who was a medical 
student, came running up to say that Mr. Smith ought to 
go and lie down at once on a sofa in a dark room. Because 


he said he had heard of someone who had gone on playing 
after a knock like that and he had got water on the knee 
and in the end his leg had to be amputated. 

“All part of the game,” roared Mr. Smith. “We don’t 
mind a few hard knocks. Jolly good fun too.” 

And then a friend of the medical student reminded him 
that the man he had in mind had got gangrene after his 
leg had been amputated and that he had eventually died 
in great agony. And at that all the young ladies rushed 
round Mr. Smith and told him that he must certainly 
come and lie down on a sofa in a dark room. 

Miss Elsie Thomson said that there was a very comfortable 





“SWUNG BACK HER STICK WITH A SCYTHE-LIKE STROKE.” 


sofa at her home and that if Mr. Smith went there he would 
be able to have a nice chat that evening with her father the 
churchwarden. And Miss Gwendoline Hopkins said he 
would probably be laid up for several days, so he would be 
more comfortable at her home, which was next-door to 
the doctor’s. And Miss Ethel Jackson said nothing at all, 
but she went and fetched two of her father’s gardeners, 
and after a bit of a struggle they got possession of Mr. 
Smith and carried him off to Alderman Jackson’s house. 
And that was the last the people of Bilbury saw of Mr. 
Smith for over a week. 

Every now and then they would hear his voice booming 
away inside the house, but no one was allowed in except 
the doctor, and the sound got steadily weaker. The 
medical student said that it looked as though his worst 
fears were being realised; but when Mr. Smith was allowed 
out ten days later they found it wasn’t gangrene he 
was suffering from. He had to admit that he had some- 
how become engaged to Miss Ethel Jackson; and all the 
ladies of Bilbury agreed that mixed hockey was a very 
dangerous game. 

And now that he is married he is not allowed to 
have a cold bath in the morning because he makes 
such a mess when he splashes about. And he is not 
allowed to play any rough games; and if he wants any 
exercise he is sent out into the backyard to saw wood. 
And above all he is not allowed to play mixed hockey 
because his wife says that anything may happen in a 
game like that. So the people of Bilbury have lived 
happily ever after. H. W. M. 
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Christmas Books 


THE tidy-minded reviewer—and all the best reviewers 
have tidy minds—who is told off to play the part of Father 
Christmas’s book agent has his work cut out for him. For 
there are books for toddlers, books for the young people 
and books for young persons, and under no circumstances 
must a Christmas book get into the wrong hands, for then 
there is disappointment and quite possibly a nasty show 
of temper, of course by the donor who has failed to make 
the expected hit. Then there are books about animals 
and books not about animals, only the trouble is there 
are real animals and pretend animals; books about animals 
that Professor Huxtry himself couldn’t pick holes in, and 
others that call for a deal of anthropomorphic (Gracious! 
what a word!) imagination. Then again there are all the 
annuals and things, those opulent. compendia in which 
you can come upon almost anything, from an unbeliev- 
able story about Frizzy Whiskers the Prickle Pig, to a 
minute description of the true inwardness of the Percival 
Mew Gull. 


Oh, well, it’s a hard life, but parents will be parents at 
Christmas-time, and Mr. Punch has never let them down 
yet. So off we go with the toddlers, as to which (or is it 
whom?) you can’t do wrong with Albert the Whether Pig 
(CenTAUR PREss, 5/-), so called because there’s no ‘“Why?” 
about it, or with The Little Garden (WaRnz, 3/6), which 
is nothing more nor less than one of those Japanese gardens 
you see in the shops, only it has come alive. Nosy and the 
Slipper (BARKER, 2/-) concerns mice, which are all right 
in books, and Little Grey Rabbit's Party (Couns, 2/6), 
which involves rabbits. The North Pole Before Lunch 
(Wane, 5/-) is Eskimos and other Arctic fauna, and Three 
Little Ducklings (FasEr, 3/6) is about ducklings and what 
comes after them. Rags and Buttons (WARNE, 3/6) are 
misbehavious dogs, and The Dog with Plush Paws (NELSON, 
2/6) is a canine with a kind heart. Tommy Apple and Peggy 
Pear (Cape, 5/-) is a vegetative extravaganza, if you get me, 
and The Musical Box (GoLLancz, 6/-) is about the people 
who lived in a French musical box. The Happy Hen 
(Warp, 2/6), Shut Eye and the Weathercock, Mr. Buffin and 
Fluff Rabbit, Fitz Roy and Moley (all BARKER, 2/-) are about 
what you’d expect them to be about. And before hurrying 
on to the fairy-stories I must mention Gone is Gone (FABER, 
2/-), a German story (a bit Grom as are all such) about 
what happened to a man who thought he could do the 
housework. And now for the fairy tales, and excuse me, 
but we must do a bit of lumping if we are to get it all in. 
Messrs. BLACKWELL’S annual crop at 1/3 includes Diccon 
the Pedlar, The Magic Snuff-Box, Susanna, The Well- 
Behaved Witch, How the Circus Came to Tea, The Naughty- 
mobile and Jim and the Pirates. Candlelight Tales (FaBER 
6/-), Dreamland Fairies (DuckworTH, 5/-), with specially 
nice pictures, The Painted Princess (CONSTABLE, 3/6) and 
Joe Rabbit and Giant Finn McCoul (Harrap, 5/-) are all 
calculated to enthral. So is Yesterday (PrEEcE, Adelaide), 
only it’s a story about early settlers in Australia. 


But we haven’t done with the very young people yet, 
for there’s Babar the King (METHUEN, 7/6), who needs no 
introducing to old or young, and The Misfortunes of Sophy 
(WitLiaMs AND Norgats, 2/6), who is also French, and 
Giant-Land (JOINER AND STEELE, 7/6), which is a revived 
classic, and Here Comes Mumfie (MuRRaAy, 5/-), another old 
friend. Mr. Horse’s New Shoes (Country Lirs, 7/6) 
concerns a purely figmentary equine, and Claudius the Bee 


(Harrap, 5/-) an insect of some importance in his own 
sphere. The Four Little Fishes and The Old Fox of the Wood 
(BLACKWELL, 2/6) nearly slipped in among the really-truly 
animal books, but they are much too anthropowhatsisname 
to be sniffed over by bumptious young zoophiles. 


And now for the real adventure books, the sort you can 
hardly put down even when the dinner-bell rings. These 
of course are for the adolescents, by which we mean the 
young gentlemen who have not yet developed the Crime 
Club complex and the young misses who don’t yet pore 
over Mr. Atpous Hvux.ey, at least not when Sniffy Jane 
the governess is looking. 


A Maid in Armour (WaRNE, 6/-) is Wars of the Roses, 
Jehan of the Ready Fists (NEwNES, 5/-) is Crusades, Thirteen 
for Luck (Warp, Look, 2/6) is caves in Brittany and what 
goes on there—which I really couldn’t say, The Secret 
Island (WaxD, Lock, 3/6) is super-pirates, Sampson’s Circus 
(FaBeEr, 5/-) is circus-life and should be a winner, Jane 
Will You Behave! (Burns, OATES, 3/6) is about how Jane 
behaved, or didn’t mostly, The Runaway (MACMILLAN, 6/-) 
is a Victorian story for the young, and Radio Nick (Burns, 
OaTES, 2/6) is a German story about a boy with a short wave- 
length set who Comes to the Rescue. 7'wo Boys Go Sailing 
(DENT, 6/-) is treasure-hunting off the South Coast of Ireland, 
The School that Couldn’t Sleep (WaRNz, 3/6) is Fifth Form 
Fun, A Son of the Sea (WARNE, 6/-) is the Silent Service, 
and Sun Before Seven (NELSON, 8/6) is Victorian Buenos 
Aires and a bit on the’ grown-up side, if you ask me. 
The Chinese Twins and The Japanese Twins (CaPr, 3/6) 
are more Perkins twins, which is praise indeed. A Story 
Book for Boys ‘and Girls (DENT,' 2/-): is an’ Everyman’s 
Library anthology, August Adventure (CAPE, 7/6) con- 
cerns five children and a caravan, Albanian Wonder Tales 
(Lovat Dickson, 7/6) are chockful of vim, Lis Sails to 
Teneriffe (ROUTLEDGE, 6/-) is travelogueish, Bulldog Sheila 
(HEINEMANN, 5/-) is pleasantly gangsterish, and Where 
Danger Beckons (CHAMBERS, 2/6) is hair-raising adventures 
in many a land and clime. 


And that brings us to the Animal books, some of which 
are zooish and some horse-and-houndish—all about the 
dog-folk and the pony-folk (little monsters, between you 
and me, unless you happen to be ‘“‘county”’ yourself)—and 
the rest plain doggish. Personally I prefer the zooish ones, 
like Adventures in Animal-Land (RaPHAEL TUCK, 1/-) and 
Animal Favourites (CountTRY LirE, 5/-), though I don’t 
mind telling Mr. Seta-Smiru that the mandrill isn’t my 
favourite, in spite of his “sunset on the Adriatic”’ effects. 
As for dogs, I may be prejudiced, but I only know one dog 
worth making a fuss about but I haven’t had time to put 
him in a book, so you must rub along with Chatter About 
Dogs (NATURE LovER PusLications, 2/6), King (ARROW- 
sMITH, 5/-), a Kansas sheepdog, The Dog with a Bad Name 
(Country Lire, 7/6), an African dog that meets all sorts 
of other animals, Spider Dog (CounTRY LiFe, 7/6), who has 
spanielish excitements in Sussex, and Champion, another 
seven-and-sixpenny Country Lire dog, this time a bull- 
terrier. Well, that’s the dogs. And now we come to the 
‘osses, including The Maltese Cat (MaAcMILLAN, 7/6), Rup- 
YARD Krpina’s famous story finely illustrated, On’y Tony’s 
Circus (CounTRY Lir8, 3/6), Little Lass (CountTRY LIFE, 7/6), 
A Pony for Jean (Lanz, 8/6), The Young Rider’s Picture 
Book (Country Lirg, 7/6)—and what it doesn’t tell you 
about ponies isn’t worth knowing, and Pamela and Her 
Pony, Flash (BarKER, 10/6). Leaving the ponies to their 
paces, we have The White Camel (CountRY. LirE, 7/6) which 
is full of sheikhs, Tireless and Swift (CHAMBERS, 3/6) which 
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“THE NOVELTY WILL SOON WEAR OFF, SIR.” 








is North American animal stories, and Jubilee and her 
Mother (Hamitton, 5/-) which is about Jubilee, who has 
now grown so important that Professor HuxLEy gives her 
a preface. And why not, when you think of all the money 
she brings him in ? 


But before I get on to the Annuals and Omnibuses and 
encyclopedias and treasure-books, there are some nearly- 
got-overlookeds—The White Drake (METHUEN, 5/-), Bimbo 
the Pup (Barron, 3/6), who tells you all about himself in 
verse, Roddie and the Rest (METHUEN, -3/6), ruffians to a 
Scottie, and Here We Come a-Piping (BLACKWELL, 2/6), 
which is more verse about all sorts of important nursery 
matters, The Famous Jimmy (MULLER, 5/-), a duckling of 
self-importance, and Mr. and Mrs. Hedgehog (Cotxt1s, 5/-), 
who I just knew would turn up before we were through. 


And now for the big stuff: My Little London Book 
(CoLtins, 3/6), and not so dashed little either, The Picture 
Book of Aer and Ditto of Ships (Warp, Lock, 
1/6 apiece), The Wonder Book of How It’s Done (Warp, 
Loox, 5/-), No. 14 Joy Street (BLACKWELL, 6/-), The Treasure 
Book of Youth (Coutts, 6/-), The World Encyclopedia 
(Cottins, 7/6), The Passing of the Black Hawk (RAPHAEL 
Tuck, 1/-), which is stories, but comes in here because it’s 
so big, T'uck’s Annual and Father Tuck’s Annual, both of 
which Father T. does you at three-and-six. With Cocky 
and Co. and The Pearl Fishers, this time at half-a-dollar a 
Tuck, we. close the account, and, with a kindly thought for 
the authors of all this store, creep off to bed. May Heaven 
guide your choice, dear parents and others, though I may 
tell you that as far 4s this little lot is concerned YoU SIMPLY 
CAN’T GO WRONG. 


Winter Afternoon in Derbyshire 





THE eye of the reservoir looks down 
Like a splinter 

In the cheek of tha hill. 

The air is full of the crackle of frost 
And a small, chill 

Bird hums on a wire: 
*Winter-umm-umm-winter!” 

And the crackle of frost 

Is lost 

In the crackle of fire. 

The world is grown old in a night. 
Beards on the cokernuts, 

Whiskers on bits 

Of fat for tom-tits, 

Wigs on the water-butts, 

Stubble on stone, 

Moustaches sprouting from the chins of walls, 
Twigs spectacled with rime, 
Grass-curls tipped white. 

It seems this time 

All living things are gone for good. 
The cold has bitten to the aching bone, 
Frozen the dumpling sun 

And eaten up the earth, 

Forgetting only one 

Small bird who calls and calls 
Monotonously, 

Searching for his tea 

In a berryless wood. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL WHO PLEADED HIS CAUSE AT THE CouRT OF CLAIMS FOR THE HEREDITARY RIGHT TO PICK 
Pockets ON CORONATION Day, ON THE GROUNDS OF A DIRECT DESCENT FROM Rosin Hoop. 











Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





MS. Found in a Croquet-Box 


Some years after the sale of the Malahide Castle papers in 
1927, an old croquet-box turned up containing the original 
MS. of BoswE u's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (HEINE- 
MANN, 21/-). Its production now is the more sensational 
because BoswELL—living, after Dr. JoHNsON’s death, “in 
a wild eddy of dinners, executions and girls’ —left most of 
the editing of the Journal to MaLonE; and MaLonr’s 
notions of editing were far less liberal than those of his 
collaborator. At last—with excellent preface, delightful 
notes and normalised spelling—Professor FREDERICK A. 
Portis of Yale University and Mr. Cuartes H. BENNETT 
have given us back the original BoswE.L: his bouts of 
toothache and hypochondria, his aversion from sharing 
his bed with strange Highlanders, his pathetic devotions 
to St. CoLumBa, his minutie of sanitary arrangements 
in the Hebrides, the morning dram that became “an 
article of happiness” to him there. They have put 
back the menus (“Shall the dinner stet?” is wistfully 
queried by BoswE.u alongside a MaLone excision) and 
the coarser of Dr. Jounson’s snubs. to his ardent little 
satellite. BoswELL inevitably benefits.more than JoHN- 
son; but both emerge from the shades clearer, more 
human, more lovable. 





Finis Ll. G. 


With the sixth volume Mr. Luoyp George brings his 
War Memoirs (IvoR NICHOLSON AND WarTSsON, 21/-) to a 
close upon a note of warning. What has happened once may 
happen again. Thirty million killed and wounded, the ex- 
penditure of fifty thousand million pounds, and all the 
misery and chaos of the post-War years seem a heavy price 
to pay to determine the responsibility for the murder of 
two persons. Was the price in reality paid only for that 
purpose? Mr. Ltoyp GEorGE’s statement is a fair sample 
of the ingenious reasoning that vitiates his narrative time 
and again throughout its million words. Its frequent half- 
truths make dangerous reading. Nevertheless, Lu. G. has 
drawn up a formidable indictment against the use of war 
in the settlement of international disputes. Chance rather 
than Right too often decides the issue. For Generals Lu. G. 
continues to entertain an unmerited contempt. But his 
tribute to the fighting qualities and powers of sacrifice of 
the rank and file—enemies as well as friends—is moving. 
Moreover there will be many to agree with some of his 
reflections upon war and its conduct. A great, albeit 
often unjust and cruel, book that is also a self-portrait as 
revealing as it is merciless. 





A Tale of a Town 


The institution of the public-house is a boon to novelists. 
It is a place where people tend to fall naturally into easily 
manageable groups, where it is customary for strangers to 
enter into conversation, and where the stern silent English- 
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man is apt to be less stern and silent 
than elsewhere. Of these conveniences 
Mr. Norman Cours takes full and 
effective advantage. Most of his 
characters are continually in and out 
of the saloon bar of the ‘Lord Sand- 
wich” in Trinity Town (GoLLANcz, 
8/6), and it is in the “Old Grecian 
Shades” in the City of London that 
that smart though temporarily em- 
barrassed man of business, Mr. Horace 
Broster, first hears of Trinity as a 
promising field for a little flutter in 
real estate. With the exception of 
the redoubtable Mrs. Emms, the sim- 
ple Trinitarians are no match for the 
Londoner, but the arrival on the scene 
of Mrs. Emms’ deplorable long-lost 
husband, the almost legendary Charley, 
is the prelude to a high old game of 
bluff, chicanery, double crossing and 
even violence, for Charley is quite as 
unscrupulous as Mr. Broster and far 
more unusual in his methods. In the 
end both protagonists in the sordid 
extravagant battle are defeated. Mr. 
Broster returns to his tiresome wife 
and his insufficiently secured overdraft 
and Charley disappears once more into 
the disreputable unknown. Meanwhile 
it has all been quite good fun; though, baa 
were one to take them seriously, there 
is hardly a figure in the story who 
would not be thoroughly objectionable. 








Galsworthy the Paladin 


The disarming zest of his sister’s 
Memories of John Galsworthy (HAE, 
5/-) would, I feel, over-ride rougher 
obstacles than polite indifference to 
their subject; as one who failed to 
stay the Forsyte course but can go 
back pleasurably to Strife and The 
Country House, I found myself taking 
a tranquil interest in their mainly 
domestic detail. Half the volume con- 








“IF YOU LOOK IN THE MIRROR, SIR, YOU’LL GET THE EFFECT.” 
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firms and supplements what Mrs. M. E. 
REYNOLDs has already contributed to Mr. H. V. Marrot’s 
Life. The remainder is devoted to miscellaneous letters 
used to reinforce her estimate of her brother’s character. 
They show the man who was jeered at for a sentimentalist 
making a tour of English slaughter-houses before backing 
legislation on this grisly theme; and I can well believe that 
it cost GALSWORTHY more to see an ox felled than it did 
DicKENs to witness a hanging. His negative method of 
improving the world by pillorying its harshness is seen as 
conscious policy. He loathed the austerer creeds: ‘Belief 
in the value of martyrdom,” he writes, “I regard with 
detestation.” On the technical side he has little to say that 
is profound; but there is a pretty passage on the “distinc- 
tion of words wherein lies their permanency.” 





“A Time-Palimpsest” 

Although Sir Freprrick KrEsie is a distinguished 
botanist, in Polly and Freddie (HEINEMANN, 10/6), which is 
an autobiography sui generis, he does no botanising on 
anybody’s grave. Least of all on the grave of his own past, 


for that is by no means buried: it is very much alive and 
quite literally kicking. “As we grow up,” says Sir Frep- 
ERICK, “we don’t leave our lives behind us and get new 
ones every day. .. Everybody is a time-palimpsest and 
at every moment his present is his past and his future.” 
So, though Sir FREDERICK has cultivated the art of being 
a grandfather with a success which must make him a 
delightful companion to JACKIE, FREDDIE, aged ten or 
thereabouts, is always butting in with his far-away ever- 
present adventures, while FREDERICO the undergraduate 
figures in several interludes. Even the professor is occa- 
sionally in the centre of the picture (as in the delicious 
episode of the new hat), but when he draws on his lore 
for his matter he turns science into a fairy-tale in a 
way which recalls CoaRLEs Kinestey. According to his 
women-folk, Sir FREDERICK tells us, he has never really 
grown up, but if there is something of Peter Pan in 
him (and he puns with the zest of a schoolboy) there 
is something also of Peter's creator in his whimsical 
sentiment. As for Potty, she is a fragrant memory very 
delicately evoked. 
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An Earlier Young Lady of Fashion 


Being a maid of honour at the Court of GLORIANA wasn’t 
all old beer and victuals. A girl had the satisfaction of feeling 
herself at the very hub of a new world, of having her fill, 
however romantic at heart, of royal pageantry, and of 
being privileged to listen to the best conversation of the 
day and even to take a share in it; but when she was wooed 
in marriage, as was inevitable since she had been selected 
for her looks, her reward was a valedictory crack on the 
side of the head from a Throne turned Fishwife. This was 
what happened to Anne Verey, heroine of Miss MAGDALEN 
Krina-Hatv’s new novel, and she followed it up with the 
further experience of being shipped to Ireland by a malicious 
stepmother and forcibly married to a chieftain furiously 
engaged in marking out the embryonic outlines of Mr. 
DE VALERA’s policy. Anne’s exciting story is very well told, 
and the atmosphere of London and the wilds of Ireland 
in the sixteenth century is reconstructed with a wealth of 
detail lightly handled. 
Miss Kinc-HatL must 
learn not to use “tor- 
turous” when she 
means “tortuous,” but 
ITrecommend her Maid 
of Honour (PETER 
Davies, 7/6). 


“T°ll be the Death of 
a Guinea!” 


Only Mr. Patrick 
CHALMERS could have 
ridden at the stiff fence 
of The History of Hunt- 
ing (SEELEY SERVICES, 
21/-) and cleared the 
obstacle so well. The 
book is a digest of the 
great Sport as taken 
from the earliest records 
onwards (he gives a 
bibliography of over a 
hundred-and-sixty pub- 
lications), enlivened by his own humour and his own 
verses. The history is so full of queer information that 
it is difficult to know what to quote from it, but I am 
intrigued to note that Westminster Bridge was installed 
to enable a Duke of Grafton to get to his hounds without 
the trouble of using the ferry. Again, in the ninth century 
a jobmaster could obtain damages for saddle-galls in strict 
accordance with their size and depth. Many who hire 
out hunters to-day would welcome the law again; but 
perhaps it is still in the Statute Book! In 1313 a.p. these 
true words were written by the King’s Huntsman: “The 
fox does not complain when men slay him, but he defends 
himself with all his power when he is alive.”. Yes, he does 
always go down fighting. Finally, I would like to thank 
Mr. CHaLmers for reprinting his “Forty Fine Ladies” 
verses and for holding the cry of hounds and the creak of 
pigskin through 375 good pages. 








Scene in Court 


It would interest most of us to spend a day or two in 
the Law Courts listening to such a case as that which 





Indignant Gentleman. “ WELL, AND WHAT DO YOU THREE IDOTS THINK 
YOU ’RE TRYING TO DO?” 


Miss Mary BorpEn describes in Action for Slander (HEINE- 
MANN, 7/6). The people mixed up in it are well known, 
the plaintiff and one defendant officers in a crack regiment, 
notables are among the witnesses, and for some listeners 
there would be added interest in the fact that the action has 
to do with an accusation of cheating at cards—at poker to 
be precise—and very obvious cheating it seems to have been. 
The effect of this quite brilliant story is to take the reader 
into court and let him watch the case with attention intensi- 
fied by knowing what lies behind it—a bitter jealousy be- 
tween two men over the wife of one of them. We have the 
judge’s point of view, those of three of the jury and a Society 
journalist; and not till the last page or so does the thrilling 
exciting climax begin to shape itself. Not by any means a great 
novel, not perhaps altogether probable, but very absorbing. 


The Rescue 


Angel Unawares (GEOFFREY BLEs, 7/6) will, I feel con- 
fident, appeal chiefly to 
those who have madea 
serious study of psychic 
science. I can however 
assert without hesita- 
tation that Miss Nerta 
SYRETT is an experi- 
enced and accomplished 
novelist, and that her . 
story of a charming 
girl who was persecuted 
by an evil spirit is con- 
sequently always read- 
able, even if its final 
scenes are not convinc- 
ing. The contrast drawn 
here between a man of 
hide - bound opinions 
and his more elastically- 
minded friend shows 
Miss SyReEtt at her best. 
Where she is not so suc- 
cessful is in her portrait 
of a small boy, half an 
imp of mischief and 
half an angel, who seems to me the least satisfactory per- 
former in this interesting and rather provocative drama. 





In Jeopardy 


Mr. Rarakev SaBatint has sent forth his sanguine pirate 
on a series of fresh adventures, and it is almost superfluous 
to say that T'he Fortunes of Captain Blood (HuTCHINSON, 7/6) 
lacks neither excitement nor variety. The neatest and most 
amusing of these “episodes” is “‘Sacrilege,” the end of 
which supplied me with a complete and entirely legitimate 
surprise. Unlike many of fiction’s filibusters, Blood does not 
revel in extricating himself from precarious situations, indeed 
he prefers by careful planning and forethought to avoid them. 
Nevertheless, both as robber and rescuer, he is always so 
cool and courageous that even the most law-abiding people 
will have little difficulty in pardoning his transgressions. 


Mr. Punch wishes to remind his readers of the Punch 
Calendar for 1937, containing ‘an appropriate quotation 
for every day”’ from his pages. It is published by McCaw, 
STEVENSON AND OrpR, at 2/-. 
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